fHEY were both miners 
and owned claims on 
j the same gulch, but 
were neither friends 
nor well acquainted ; 
otherwise there prob- 
ably would have been 
no Mariposa War, to 
pass down in district 
iapest. even though it escaped the light 
of school histories. But there was a 
fl as any man in Mariposa will tes- 
ti 

Bin Thompson stood six feet three 
in his stocking feet, and wasn't given to 
much conversation. He owned Number 
Four on Mariposa, had good ground, 
and worked it well. Jim Tipton owned 
Number Two on the same creek, but 
didn’t work it, save for assessment, be- 
cause he had another good piece of 
ground across the low divide, on Gold- 
pan, where he held forth. They were 
about the same age, and neither of 
them had any bad habits—that is, so far 
as any one in the camp ever knew. 
Maybe this was one reason why they 
weren't well known. A man has to 
have some bad habits in order to be 
what is generally called “popular.” 

The war was caused by two women, 
a bulldog, and a claim, The claim was 
Number Three, on Mariposa, which 
stood between their stake-lines, and had 
once been owned and worked by Old 
Bill Banks. Old Bill had a good piece 
of ground, a water-right, and a hy- 
draulic plant. Being a man who pre- 
ferred telling about what he was go- 
ing to do in preference to showing what 


he had done, he got just about that far 
and quit. He died. His heirs put 
Number Three in the hands of an East- 
ern agent, who has since changed his 
home address, and perhaps his name. 
Anyhow, a certainty he never came 
West,’where several of the boys wanted 
to meet him and give him a reception, 
He knew the kind of reception it would 
be, and wasn’t anxious. 

One noon when the sun was shining, 
in the summer-time, and dust was on 
the trails, the stage from Burdick came 
rattling along and dumped out a woman 
together with several boxes and bun- 
dies, and she wasn’t the kind the camp 
knew. She didn’t look as if she cared 
for dancing. She talked for a minute 
with the proprietor of the Palace Ho- 
tel, which really wasn’t a palace, and 
he called Bill Thompson over from 
where he had been throwing supplies 
on the back of a mountain buckboard 
he always had when getting an outfit. 

“Bill,” he said, “this°is Miss Es- 
merelda Brown. She’s bought Num- 
ber Three, on Mariposa, and is goin’ 
to be a neighbor of yours. Can't you 
give her a lift up the gulch?” 

3ill wasn’t much of a ladies’ man, 
and at first didn’t like the job; but she 
put out her hand and gave him one 
of those smiles that a woman never 
learns until she is at least thirty years 
old, and from that minute she owned 
both Bill and the buckboard. Being a 
man who didn’t talk much, he scratched 
his head and said: “Sure!” Then he 
lugged her stuff over and lashed it on 
top of his sack of flour and side of 
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bacon, and was glad she wa’ going 
along. That was how Miss Esmerelda 
came. 

They drove away out through the 
shacks and tents and over the river- 
flat into the cafion, and she talked and 
Bill said “Sho,” or “Do tell,” or any- 
thing else in the way of conversation 
that seemed polite and interesting ; and 
before they had driven two miles he 
learned that she had sunk all her money 
in buying Number Three, had read in 
the Weekly Woman's Advisor, pub- 
lished at Page Center, Iowa, of how 
women made the best miners in the 
world, and so had come West to make 
her fortune. - She was willing to stay till 
she made it, even if it did take a couple 
of months. Bill thought probably it 
would take that long, anyway. He 
didn’t tell her he had been mining for 
twenty years, and hadn’t made it yet. 
That would have discouraged her. He 
merely grinned. 

They drove away past the flats, and 
up where “he timber grows big, and 
fine, and stately, and the farther they 
drove the more confidential she got 
and the more certain Bile was that she 
had quite a little to learn about the 
West. He tried to picture her in rub- 
ber boots holding the nozzle of a giant, 
but somehow it didn’t seem to work. 
Bill didn’t have much faith in the 
Weekly Woman's Advisor, at least, not 
as much as she had, 

Finally, when the sun was setting 
and they swung round a bend to the 
cabin on Number Three, standing there 
with its door closed and almost sur- 
rounded by big tamaracks, she seemed 
a little awed by the lonesomeness of it, 
and the only comforting thing he could 
offer was that his cabin was just “up 
the gulch a little farther.” Then she 
reciprocated by inviting him to come 
back down for dinner, and he, being 
polite, accepted. Besides, he was hun- 


eT Eamersids Brown for the next three 
or four days was quite busy, planting 
flower-seed she had brought with her, 
cleaning up the cabin because Banks 
hadn't been a very good housekeeper, 
and attending to the papering of one 
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room with old newspapers. She found 
time, however, to come up to Bill’s 
claim each afternoon to study mining, 
and Bill always found time to return 
the visit in time to eat dinner. He 
seemed to like her cooking better than 
his own, and she appeared, in spite of 
her assertions that she wasn’t lone- 
some, to like to have company when the 
meal was over and the stars shining out 
and the day’s mining ended. 

Bill would light his pipe and sit at 
one end of the bench in front of the 
cabin with his feet stretched out, while 
she would sit at the other and tell him 
all about her home and what she wanted 
to do as soon as she had dug all the 
gold out of the ground; but as the 
days went on she didn’t seem quite so 
confident. 

When she first came up on the bi 
bank above the cut and watched Bill 
swinging the nose of the hydraulic to- 
ward the face, or shifting the muck off 
bed-rock at the bottom, it seemed very 
fine. The swirling of the water and the 
ease with which he handled it appealed 
to her, as she sat down in a clump of 
wild daisies, but it gradually became 
borne in upon her that it wasn’t ex- 
actly woman’s work, although the ed- 
itor of the Advisor, in a soul-inspiring 
editorial, had counseled her readers to 
“Take their true places in the world.” 
She recalled, with some faintness, a 
poem in those same pages: 

Sisters, Jet us all be up and doing; 
Let us take our places in the mines. 
Let us show the hulking men-folk 
We are not behind the times. 

It had sounded rather inspiriting then 
when read at “The Woman’s Saturday 
Advancement Club,” but when put to 
the test its ringing turned to pitiable 
tinklings. She decided she would have 
t@ have help. 

So it was that one night she took 
Bill’s advice. He agreed to hire a man 
for her, let the man live at his cabin, 
and “kinder boss the job.” The hiring 
wasn’t easy, as men were scarce in those 
days in Mariposa—that is, men who 
would work for day-wages; but Bill 
hired an ancient miner whose chief 
claim to notice was that he complained 
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about most everything in sight, from 
the way the willows poe: Prag creek 
to his daily rheumatism. They called 
him “Doc,” because he had never 
been a doctor, but had taken more pat- 
ent medicines than any other man on 
the Big Divide, and titles don’t count 
much, after all, in hydraulicking. That 
latter part he understood, and in a 
few days more there might be heard 
each morning the mighty rush of well- 
directed waters on Number Three, 

Miss Esmerelda did learn one thing 
about mining, though. She knew how 
to clean up the sluices and treasure the 
gold that came in inviting yellow grains 
between the riffles. So, before long, 
affairs on Mariposa were prosperous 
and pleasant. 

There came a day, as before, when 
the stage came up with a jerk before 
the Palace Hotel, and as if in repetition, 
dumped out another woman who didn't 
have much luggage and was not alone. 
She was accompanied by about the ugli- 
est brindle bulldog that ever came west 
of the Rockies. She stepped out with 
a self-confident air, glowered unabashed 
at the men who gaped at her, and said 
to the proprietor of the Palace: 

“Here, you! Hook onto them things 
and look lively! I’m Mrs. Mirandy 
Tibbets, and I’ve bought Number Three 
gold-mine on a river called the Mari- 
posy. Take them things inside till I 
find some one who ain’t too lazy to 
take me up to my property.” 

She was business, all right, and she 
knew woman’s rights and Mrs. Pink- 
ham from A to Z. She made folks step 
around lively, and, partly because he 
was afraid of her, and partly because 
he didn’t want to work, the landlord 
“sluffed her off” on Jim Tipton. She 
started in to boss Jim from the minute 
she met him, but he wasn’t the kind 
to be bossed. He sized her up criti® 
ally, and decided, as he afterward said, 
that if she were “well halter-broke and 
taught not to tangle her picket-rope, 
she wouldn’t be a bad one to own.” 
So he called her down. 

“Look here, Mrs. Mirandy,” he said, 
with his soft drawl, “I don’t know noth- 
in’ about wimmen’s rights, nor none 
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of them things, so don’t give me none 
of your guff on that line. You ain’t 
got no soft snap buttin’ up agin’ you. 
There’s a woman a-workin’ Number 
Three now, an’ she says she owns it. 
Ef you’ve got the goods, it’s your’n. 
Ef you ain’t you've been bunked, an’ 
somebody's peddled you a brick. Now, 
let's git down to business.” 

That took her down some. She 
looked at Jim for a minute, as if she 
thought of sicking the dog on him, but 
he didn’t look the kind to be afraid. 
They stared into each other’s eyes for 
about a moment, and from then on she 
belonged to James Tipton, She was a 
widow, and understood men, After 
that they got on amicable terms, and it 
wasn’t very long until Jim was in- 
volved in all the trouble about Number 
Three. He pacified her as best he 
could, and told her that on the follow- 
ing day he would take her up to the 
claim and try to get the tangle straight- 
ened out. 

The sun was shining, the birds sing- 
ing, and everything bright and gay, 
when they came up to Number Three 
on the folloying morning, heard the 
boom of the hydraulic, and the singing 
notes of a woman’s voice. was 
hard at work, grumbling to himself as 
usual, and Bill was just coming down 
the trail when the visitors arrived. It 
all looked peaceful and very little like 
war. 

“Mornin’,” said Jim, after stopping 
his horses. 

“Mornin’,” answered Bill, coming to 
a halt and looking at them, He con- 
fessed after that he thought by the way 
Jim assumed proprietorship over the 
woman and the bulldog that he owned 
them both. ' 

Jim calmly climbed down from his 
buckboard, after throwing the reins to 
Mrs. Mirandy, and sauntered forward, 
The singing inside the cabin had 
stopped, and Esmerelda stood in the 
doorway, looking with wonderment on 
the meeting. 

“Bill,” began Jim, “there’s somethin’ 
crooked about this deal out here on 
Three, This here woman with me is 
Mrs. Mirandy Tibbets, and she’s got a 
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deed of sale for this mine. She’s come 
after hoa eit oe a 

Bill stop: an instant, aghast. He 
recalled now that he had never seen 
any papers conveying the claim to Es- 
merelda, and suddenly it came over him 
strongly that he would hate to see her 
worsted in something on which she 
had set her heart and wherein she was 
happy. He knew that it was none of 
his business, but, somehow, after all, it 
seemed his fight. He would run a bluff 
for Esmerelda. 

“Oh, the girl that’s here’s got the pa- 
pers, all right, Jim,” he said. “She's 
got*the papers. Besides, she’s told me 
all about it, an’ I know it’s on the 
square. There ain’t nobody got no 
rights to this claim but Esmerelda 
Brown,” 

Now, Jim Tipton was a man of 
strong opinions himself, and was of an 
inquiring turn of mind, needing to have 
proof for any assertion made with such 
confidence. The bluff didn’t work, and 
before Bill could interfere he had 
turned to Esmerelda and asked to see 
the papers. Esmerelda, being truthful, 
at once said the papers were in a safe- 
deposit vault back in Iowa. 

“Bill,” Jim said, “this ain't my funer- 
al, but I reckon this girl ain't got no 


papers, and Mrs. Tibbets has. So this 
here girl’s got to go.” 
Bill felt his hair raise, This was too 


much, First because he felt himself to 
be Esmereltla’s only champion, and, sec- 
ond, because Esmerelda’s word had 
been doubted, which was beyond en- 
durance. Big as he was, and, there- 
fore, according to the rules of size, 
good-natured, he flashed out, like a 
piece of fuse that has been overdried. 

“Got to go, has she? Well, not 
while I’m here, my bucko, She don’t 
go till I say so, an’ I ain’t done none 
so much talkin’ about it yet. I ain’t a- 
huntin’ trouble, but it’s a-goin’ to take 
an officer to show me why she’s got to 
git off Number Three.” 

He advanced: as he talked, until he 
faced Jim, who stood his ground square- 
ly and unafraid. It’s probable the war 
would have broken out then had not 
Mrs. Mirandy, with good judgment, 
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swooped down on Jim, pinioned his © 
arms, and called a halt. 

“Don’t pay no attention to him,” she 
said. “You just take me back to town 
where I can get at court, an’ I’ll show 
him something. I'll have the law on 
him—that’s what I will.” 

And Jim, being under her arms, and 
a little surprised, and a little slow, al- 
lowed himself to be tolled off to the 
buckboard and back to camp. 

As the buckboard went wobbling off 
down the trail in a cloud of dust, Bill's 
big fists relaxed, and he turned toward 
the weeping girl in the doorway. 

“Esmereldy,” he said, and his voice 
was husky, “it ain’t true, is it, that this 
woman beat you to it? You have got 
real papers, ain’t you? You didn’t let 
nobody skin you, did you? I ain’t 
wantin’ to do nothin’ that ain't on the 
square. If you've got dockyments it’s 
all well and good; but if you ain’t, I’m 
ready to fight for you, anyhow, an’ if 
they clean you out they'll have to take 
me in, too.” 

And then he tried to comfort her 
while she sobbed against his shoulder 
and assured him that she had the pa- 
pers, and that if there was any mistake 
she didn't know what it could be. 

That night Doc, swearing alternate- 
ly at his rheumatism, womanfolk in 
general, and his horse, rode to Burdick, 
where he sent a telegram East for the 
missing deeds. Then he whipped a 
somewhat coarse jester, who wanted to 
know how the “petticoat” was that 
“bossed the work on Mariposa.” 

Bill went to his cabin so full of 
trouble that he couldn’t sleep, and down 
in the camp Jim was entertained by 
Mrs. Tibbets until he was ready to die 
for her, if it came to a question of right 
and title. 

Two days’ armistice went by, Dui 
and Doc awaiting events and Jim puz- 
zling his head over the advice of law- 
yers, who always wanted a little further 
time to look into the case, and used 
Latin terms which he couldn't under- 
stand. The next day he took a trip to 
his own claim, but instead of working, 
crawled up on the ridge to see what 
was doing on Mariposa. Everything 
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was as usual, the trees standing silent, 
the shadows crawling with regularity 
along the cafion wall, and the big giant 
down below ripping and tearing away 
at the earth, This last was too much. 
Jim hurried back across the divide and 
then down to the camp, where, on the 
following day, he expostulated with the 
lawyers. 

“T tell you,” he said, banging his fist 
on the nearest table, “this law game’s 
all right, but it ain’t the way to handle 
a feller or a woman, either, that’s 
jumped a claim.” 

“Easy, easy,” urged the lawyer. 

“Easy be damned! Cain’t you see 
they're a-workin’ the mine all the time, 
and a-gettin’ out pay while you're cad- 
gin’ around here and doin’ nothin’?” 

Then he tore madly out of the shanty, 
walked gloomily around the camp for 
a while, and decided to talk to his 
protégée.. She had taken to tears by 
this time, and that strengthened his res- 
olution. He went to bed resolved that 
on the morrow he would end the law’s 
delay, conduct the affair according to 
his own code, and force a settlement. 

Tt was barely daylight when he rode 
up the Mariposa trail, followed by the 
brindle bulldog, which had adopted him 
as a master and seemed pleased with 
the new partnership. They came to 
the cut first and found Doc with the 
stream working. 

It’s possible that there would have 
been an arbitration had not Doc been 
so peculiar. He pretended not to see 
Jim, but spotted the bulldog and 
switched the lever. There was one 
frightened yowl, and for one quick in- 
stant the air was filled with water and 
dog. The bull landed about fifty feet 
up the bank, caught his breath, tucked 
his tail between his legs, and made a 
speed record for the camp. 

But, in the meantime, things were 
doing with Jim and Doc. 

Jim unlimbered a Colt’s of antique 
but trustworthy pattern, and his first 
shot brought Doc into the air sprawled 
out and quiet. The report had barely 
died away when there came another 
“Bang” from up the gulch, where Bill 
had appeared on the scene. Jim felt 
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his left arm go numb, and dropped to 
cover until he could see where the shot 
came from, Then the two combatants 
arose and blazed away at each other, 
but with bad aim because between them 
was a sheet of spraying water where 
the hydraulic was playing silvery sheets 
aimlessly into the air, heedless of the 
part it was taking in the little war. 

Jim soon realized that he had made 
one mistake, that of not coming pre- 
pared for a long-range duel with no 
other ammunition than the cartridges 
in his gun. As his last shot blazed out 
and he saw his antagonist still unhurt, 
he cursed his-luck and turned back dawn 
the trail, knowing that in a mere phys- 
ical contest he would be no match for 
that giant above, who was also hur- 
rying to his cabin for more cartridges. 
So the war ended that day, and Jim 
went under the camp surgeon's care to 
wait until his wounded arm healed. 

Four days of waiting passed on Num- 
ber Three, in which time Bill carefully 
cleaned up his rifle each morning, and 
passed the day with Doc, who Was a 
trifle inconvenienced from the effects 
of the bullet which had glanced along 
his skull but had brought no more seri- 
ous injury. Then the mail came, bring- 
ing with it the missing deed for the 
property duly signed, attested and re- 
corded back in Iowa, and Bill felt great- 
er confidence. This was broken in upon 
by the sheriff. 

It was well along in the afternoon 
when the officer arrived with a posse 
sufficient to make it interesting for the 
most desperate man in the range, and 
by his side triumphantly rode Jim 
Tipton, with his arm in a sling. Bill 
grinned maliciously at this evidence of 
his marksmanship, and with a noncha- 
lant air chewed a pine-spill as the posse 
came to a halt in front of the cabin. 

“Bill,” the sheriff opened, “I think 
you're on the wrong trail. I’ve come 
up here with the papers from the court, 
and if you want to see it I've got the 
deed givin’ this Number Three to the 
Widder Tibbets, Guess you’ll have to 
hike.” 

Bill’s expression of confidence waned, 
and he thought of his gun. 
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*Deeds, deeds,” he growled, in a sur- 
prised tone. “If you've got a deed, 
Hank, I'd like to see it. We've got 
one, too.” 

It was the officers’ turn to be sur- 
prised. They hesitated, dismounted, 
and held a confab wherein the two doc- 
uments were compared, and found to 
have been issued on the same date and 
recorded in two different places at the 
same hour, 

Matters were growing complicated. 
Jim and Bill had nothing to say, and 
the sheriff was puzzled. He looked at 
the two papers again, and softly swore 
at the agent who had sold the property 
twice for the same amounts of money, 
and with different sets of witnesses. It 
was too much for him. 

“I reckon there ain’t nothin’ to do 
but to take both these documents back 
to the court,” he finally said, “but I 
don’t think it’s a square deal for you 
to keep your giant’s a-workin’ on the 
bank, Bill, until it’s settled.” 

Bill was about to explain that there 
wasn't any power on earth that he knew 
of that would keep him from turning 
on the stream each day as long as he 
bossed the mine for Esmerelda, but she 
herself, white, trembling, and wanting 
to avoid trouble, silenced him, and as- 
sured the sheriff the pipes should rest. 

Then the officers went away. 

It was up to the law now, the thing 
that took away property by means not 
understandable, and always left people 
poorer than when they started along its 
devious trails; but there was nothing 
else for it. The next day found the big 
miner in the camp, seeking legal advice 
for Esmerelda and burdened with fore- 
bodings and gloom. Like Jim, he felt 
himself hopelessly enmeshed as he 
turned homeward after his errand. 

It was dusk when Bill rode up to 
the cabin door on Number Three with 
the determination to break the news as 
gently as possible; and at about the 
same time Jim Tipton was explaining 
his forebodings to the widow in the 
camp below. 

Then came several days of waiting, 
with nearly every one in the camp ma- 
king bets as to which one of the con- 
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testants would win out at the next en- 
counter, and all expectant and argu- 
mentative, 

The result of this was that pretty 
nearly every man in Mariposa had ta- 
ken sides, and was ready if it came 
to a final settlement to enlist actively 
in the war. Sympathies were about 
evenly divided, and things were quiet at 
night because .nearly all the partizans 
were busily engaged in the back ends 
of their cabins cleaning up their weap- 
ons. It promised to 53 warm, 

Both Jim and the widow had disap- 
peared from the rude public gaze, and 
were said to have gone to Burdick to 
consult other lawyers. Bill was re- 
ported to be toa busy nursing Doc and 
guarding Number Three to appear in’ 
the camp; and only the bulldog was 
left to howl dismally in an improvised 
kennel until his mistress should call for 
him. 

And in the meantime the lawyers 
were busy, and fussy, and important, 
most of them being very young men or 
very old men who had come to the West 
because their talents didn't seem to be 
in demand elsewhere. 

The break came unexpectedly. A 
man on horseback, partizan of the Bill- 
Esmerelda faction, pulled up one after- 
noon in front-of Bill's cabin and hailed. 
Bill came to the door and peered out, 
his fingers clutched on a rifle-barrel be- 
hind the door until he could recognize 
the character of reception awaiting 


im. 

“Bill,” the rider said, throwing one 
leg over the pommel of his saddle and 
dexterously rolling a cigarette, “Jim's 
back from up at Burdick, but he ain’t 
got nothin’ to say. He jest naterally 
came in on the stage with that widder 
of his’n, acted grouchy as usual, and 
pulled out with her for his claim over 
on Goldpan.” 

“Yes?” said Bill, emerging from the 
door and looking disconsolately at his 
friend. 

“Thought I’d better come by an’ tell 
you, so’s you ean keep on the lookout. 
No tellin’ what'll happen next, now 
them lawyers is fightin’.” 

“Lawyers fightin’ now?” 
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“Yes, they've got into a row among 
"emselves, each one in the camp claim- 
in’ he saw you an’ Jim first. Three of 
’em’s dissolved pss inigs and are 
fightin’ over which one the case belongs 


“Humph! Yes?” 

“You see, Number Three’s a good 
piece of ground, an’ they kalkerlate 
there’s fat pickin’ comin’ in somewhere 
when it gits to trial.” 

“Thanks, pal.” And the door, shut 
with a bang. This was the limit. Bill 
walked up and down and thought out 
a solution which resulted in a trip to 
camp by the now-recovered Doc on the 
following morning. 

It was late on the following evening 
when Bill, contented and whistling, his 
mind made up, crashed through the 
brush on the hillside of Goldpan, and 
came cautiously down into the flat in 
front of Jim’s cabin. He was wise as 
to the frontier, and being on an errand 
of peace, came unarmed and ostenta- 
tiously whistling and swinging his idle 
hands. 

Jim saw him, made a quick reach for 
his gun, and then slowly dropped his 
fingers away at the evident signs of 
amity. He advanced to meet his en- 
emy, and waited quietly for him to ap- 
proach within speaking-distance. 

“Hello, there, Jim,” said Bill, and, 
without waiting for a return of his sal- 
utation, continued: “I’ve got no shoot- 
in’-irons on my belt and no ill-will in 
my head. I’ve come to be friends with 
you, Jim, if you'll let me.” 

Jim paused a moment and peered at 
him from under his heavy gray eye- 
brows, and then, as if satisfied, ex- 
tended his hand, which was_ tightly 
gripped. They stood awkwardly for a 
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moment, each waiting for words, and 
then Bill continued. 

“I come to tell you I don’t want the 
Number Three if I've got to fight for 
it. You can tell the widder she can 
have it. Esmereldy nor me ain’t goin’ 
to fight for it no more, and we don’t 
want to be bad friends with either you 
or Mrs. Tibbets.” 

A slow grin overspread Jim’s face. 
“The widder don’t want it, either, Bill, 
and I’m mighty glad you come over, 
Somebody was bunked by that pesky 
agent, but it don’t make no difference, 
nohow. Mrs. Tibbets got other things 
to think about now. We went up to 
Burdick and got married, and she don’t 
have to have Number Three so long’s 
I've got a pretty nice patch of ground 
myself.” 

“Hell!” said Bill. “That's kind of 
the same as with me and Esmereldy, 
We had the parson over from the camp 
a couple of days ago, and we ain’t in 
a fightin’ mood none so’s you can no- 
tice.” 

Then they laughed together, slapped 
each other on the back, and forth- 
with proceeded to talk it over with 
Mirandy. 

That’s how the war on Mariposa 
ended. There are two cabins on Num- 
ber Three now, and any night you 
ride by there you can see two fellows 
smoking peacefully on the same bench, 
partners in this claim and several others, 
while a big brindle bulldog sleeps 
around their feet or is wooled about by 
a very old man, who is taking a new 
cure for rheumatism and standing loy- 
ally by Esmereldy. 

And the lawyers? Well, they didn’t 
get the fees they expected and are the 
only enemies left. 
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